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IN THE MAGAZINES 

In the Scribner's Magazine for Feb- 
ruary is published, under the caption 
"The Field of Art," a delightful essay 
on "The City in Painting and Etching" 
by Duncan C. Phillips, Jr., who sees in 
our "new acknowledgment of elements 
pictorial and even poetic in the modern 
city, one of the most propitious signs of 
our artistic awakening." Mr. Phillips 
skilfully interprets in words the charm 
of the city vista and sympathetically 
recalls the painters and etchers from 
the time of Giotto who have transcribed 
urban subjects. 

The current number of Harper's con- 
tains an article on "Some Titians in the 
Prado" by Charles H. Caffin, besides an 
engraving on wood by Henry Wolf of 
Lydia Field Emmet's charming portrait 
of "Helen," the little daughter of Mr. 
John Sherman Hoyt, and several at- 
tractive and skilful sketches in tint of 
Savoy mountains by Walter Hale. 

Frank Weitenkampf, Curator of 
Prints in the New York Public Library, 
contributes an article on "American Car- 
toonists of To-day" to The Century Maga- 
zine, which contains a reproduction of a 
portrait of Frank R. Stockton, drawn 
by John W. Alexander, and of Van 
Dyck's "Countess of Leccari," the latter 
engraved on wood by Timothy Cole. 

In The Outlook for February editorial 
comment is found upon the effort being 
made in France to assure painters and 
sculptors some share in the profits made 
upon their works during their lives and 
for fifty years thereafter, the case of 
Degas being cited as an instance of the 
need; a painting by this artist, which 
he sold for $90, having just brought sev- 
eral, thousand. 

Of special note in the International 
Studio are articles on the Evans National 
Galley Collection by Charles de Kay and 
on W. Elmer Schofield by C. Lewis 
Hinds. Under the title "Standardized 
Sentiment in Current Art" Christian 
Brinton makes rather scornful . and pat- 
ronizing comment on the Winter Acad- 
emy, Philadelphia Water Color Club and 
Corcoran Gallery Exhibitions. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

DELLA ROBBIAS IN AMERICA. 
BY ALLAN MARQUAND. Professor of Art 
and Archeology in Princeton University. 
Princeton University Press. Price $4.50. 

This is a valuable contribution to 
American works on art and a delightful 
book to add to one's library. Beginning 
with Luca, born in 1399, the lives of the 
Delia Robbias are connected with the 
most fascinating period of the Italian 
Renaissance. Over 70 of the 1,100 au- 
thenticated sculptures by this group of 
artists are owned in the United States, 
a number ranking among the best ex- 
istant examples of their work. Unfor- 
tunately, the enormous prices paid for 
them by wealthy collectors tempt unscru- 
pulous dealers to offer spurious imitations 
to their patrons. This detailed descrip- 
tion, in which Mr. Marquand points out 
the specific characteristics in the work 
of each of the Delia Robbias, will doubt- 
less prove of much assistance in solving 
the perplexities of would-be buyers. It 
will also assist collectors in determining 
the true parentage of disputed examples, 
which the author gives as the raison 
d'etre of his publication. This beauti- 
ful book, however, with its seventy-two 
lovely illustrations, must make a much 
broader appeal, as it will prove of deep 
interest to all art lovers, especially to 
students of the history of Italian Sculp- 
ture, of which the Delia Robbia work 
forms an important link. 

When Luca was commissioned to make 
his now famous choir loft for the cathe- 
dral of Florence, sculptors were obliged 
to do their own stone cutting, the me- 
chanical devices not having been dis- 
covered which to-day enable artists to 
resign their clay models into the hands 
of skilled workmen for reproduction in 
stone or marble. Luca's creative brain 
was teeming with ideas, which he wished 
to perpetuate, and since marble cutting 
was such a long, laborious process he de- 
termined to find some medium in which 
he could produce rapidly works of last- 
ing value. The story of his wonderful 
discovery is too well-known for repeti- 
tion, but all the exquisite examples of 



